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The Executive Office of the President: 
An Historical Overview 



Summary 

Established in 1939, the Executive Office of the President (EOP) consists of a 
group of federal agencies immediately serving the President. Among the oldest of 
these are the White House Office, where many of the President’s personal assistants 
are located, and the Office of Management and Budget, which was established as the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1921 and by transfer became one of the original EOP units 
in 1939. Entities have been placed within the EOP by both presidential action and 
congressional determination. Some components have endured; others have been 
brief experiments. Some have been transferred to other quarters of the executive 
branch; others have been abolished with no successor. In large measure, the tenure 
and durability of an Executive Office agency is dependent upon its usefulness to the 
President — as a managerial or coordinative auxiliary, a national symbol, or a haven 
of political patronage, among other considerations. This report reviews the particular 
circumstances of the creation of, and underlying authority for, the Executive Office 
of the President, and provides profiles of the entities that have been, and still are, 
located within that enclave. 
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The Executive Office of the President: 

An Historical Overview 

Since 1939, federal agencies immediately assisting the President have been 
located in an enclave known as the Executive Office of the President (EOP). Within 
these entities are many, if not most, of the President’s closest advisers and assistants 
on matters of policy, politics, administration, and management. Some of these EOP 
components have been creations of the President; others have been established by 
Congress. While some have endured, others have been brief experiments; some have 
been transferred to other quarters of the executive branch, others have been abolished 
with no successor. In large measure, the tenure and durability of an Executive Office 
agency is dependent upon its usefulness to the President — as a managerial or 
coordinative auxiliary, a national symbol, or a haven of political patronage, among 
other considerations. Assessing the historical record, former presidential aide and 
student of the Presidency Theodore Sorensen once quipped that some Presidents use 
the Executive Office “as a farm league, some use it as a source of experts and 
implementers, and some use it as Elba.” 1 

The Executive Office of the President represents an institutional response to 
needs felt by every occupant of the Oval Office, beginning with George Washington, 
who, of course, served before there even was a White House. Primarily, these were, 
and remain, needs for advice and assistance. Undoubtedly, there have always been 
many who are ready and more than willing to offer the President their advice. 
However, what has probably always been desired by Presidents in this regard were 
a few loyal and intelligent individuals who would offer counsel when asked and 
would keep such consultations confidential. Loyalty, competence, and ability to keep 
confidences were also qualities to be sought in individuals providing immediate 
assistance — with correspondence and records maintenance, appointments and 
scheduling, bookkeeping, and, in time, many more sophisticated tasks. 

Executive Office Agency Precursors 

The first experiments with special institutions to assist the President occurred 
during the administration of President Woodrow Wilson and the initial term of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 2 The Council of National Defense was established 



1 Theodore C. Sorensen, Watchmen in the Night (Cambridge, MA: M.l.T. Press, 1975), p. 
100 . 

2 This statement does not overlook the existence of the Cabinet, rooted in the President’s 
Article II, Section 2, constitutional authority to “require the Opinion, in writing, of the 
principal Officer in each of the executive Departments, upon any Subject relating to the 
Duties of their respective Offices,” but otherwise without legally specified composition, 
duties, or recognition. 
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by Congress, with Wilson’s concurrence, in 1916. 3 In announcing the formation of 
the council, the President indicated its chief functions would be: 

• coordination of all forms of transportation and the development of 
means of transportation to meet the military, industrial, and 
commercial needs of the Nation; [and] 

• extension of the industrial mobilization work of the Committee on 
Industrial Preparedness of the Naval Consulting Board. Complete 
information as to our present manufacturing and producing facilities 
adaptable to many-sided uses of modern warfare will be procured, 
analyzed, and made use of. 4 

The council’s members included the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, the 
Interior, Labor, the Navy, and War — the Cabinet minus the Attorney General, 
Secretary of State, Postmaster General, and Vice President. Its statutory mandate 
also provided that the council was to be assisted by a presidentially appointed 
advisory commission “consisting of not more than seven persons, each of whom shall 
have special knowledge of some industry, public utility, or the development of some 
natural resource, or be otherwise specially qualified ... for the performance of the 
duties ... provided.” 5 

During U.S. involvement in World War I, the council and its advisory 
commission organized a large number of shifting subunits, largely composed of 
prominent persons who placed their services at the disposal of the federal 
government without compensation. 6 The result was a network for the exchange of 
information and advice between executive branch leaders of the American war effort 
and counterpart leaders in industry, business, science, and engineering. Certainly the 
President and his subordinates benefitted from this advisory structure, as well as from 
the additional staff made available by the existence of the council. 

With the close of hostilities in Europe, the council began to curtail its 
operations. Council appropriations for FY 1 922 were denied, and the panel officially 
discontinued its activities on June 30, 1921. 7 



3 39 Stat. 619 at 649. 

4 Grosvenor B. Clarkson, Industrial America in the World War (Boston, MA: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1923), p. 22. 

5 39 Stat. 649. 

6 See Lloyd M. Short, The Developmen t of National Administrative Organization in the 
United States (Baltimore, MD: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1923), pp. 441-450; 
U.S. Council of National Defense, Division of Statistics, Directory of Auxiliary War 
Organizations (Washington: Council of National Defense, 1917). 

7 The council was briefly revived by President Roosevelt in 1940 as a vehicle for 
coordinating veiled U.S. mobilization efforts. A few months later, the Office for Emergency 
Management became the principal mobilization coordinator. Ultimately, the council’s 
functions were unofficially usurped by the National Security Council in 1947. Authority 
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